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dinner given for us by the British Ambassador and his wife, Lord and Lady Derby. The Embassy, a beautiful old palace which was the home of Napoleon's favourite sister, Pauline, was filled with tradition and many beautiful things. The host is a genial, easy-to-know gentleman. Their lovely daughter, who has since met a tragic death hunting, was among the company.
On the way home my husband confessed that he was afraid Lady Derby thought him dull, for she had asked while at table: "Do you in America arm after dinner?" And he, whose thoughts had been so concentrated on war and armaments, could not for a moment focus his mind on the social amenities and recall whether after dinner the gentlemen escorted the ladies from the room or merely stood while they withdrew. He said he tried after that to rally his wits and follow her more closely.
The next day was Sunday and instead of going to church we started early with a car filled with flowers for Neuilly to visit the American Hospital. What a vast place it was, and what tragedies of suffering and death those silent walls had witnessed. I am ashamed to say that I am peculiar about hospitals. Their very name depresses me, and I only visit my friends or family connections from the severest sense of duty, never losing the feeling almost of nausea which strikes me at the very door. I confess this with no wish to pose as a martyr, but only as an apology for that side of my temperament. Thus I went, and we spent five hours going from bed to bed, talking to the boys who were getting well, and trying to comfort those whose wan faces told the awful story of approaching death or helpless invalidism stretching over difficult long years. My heart ached, and I felt I would disgrace myself and burst into tears as we went up and down the endless rows of neat white beds. We were being conducted by some of the nurses and the head doctor to whom it was all so familiar that they were oblivious to the shock tome.